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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 





Hew Inspection Questions. 
{We shall always be glad to receive (in strict confidence) bona 


fide lospection Questions and Drawing Examinations from our 
readers,—Ep. 7. 7.) 


FRENCH.—STAGE I, 


No. 1. 
1. Give the use with examples in French of. the 
following :—le, la, I’, les, du, de la, de l’, and des. 
2. How is the negative no or not expressed in French? 
Give the imperfect indicative of étre negatively. 


3 How are adjectives compared in French? Give an 
example of Comparative of (a) Superiority, (4) Inferiority, 
and (¢) Equality. 


4 Give plurals of la noix, un feu, un joujou, un bal, and 
the singular of des généraux, les palais, and des cerises. 


6. Give the singular and plural future indicative of 
fondre, to melt (and the subjunctive present of avoir), 


No, 2 


1, Put into French:—We shall be, you will have, they 
may be, let us have, you spoke, we work, recciving, we 
have received, 


4. Give the masculine form of the following Adjec- 


tives :—Savaiite, belle, nouvelle, muette, divine, flatteuse, 
fictive, sage, célébre. 


3 Write out the article in French as fully as you can. 


4. Write in French :—One, ten, twenty-one, eighty- 
tiine, two thousand, first, twelfth, twenty-first, January Ist, 
Henry 4th. 


5. What is the French for :-~I, we, them, us, to you, of 
them? What is the English for :-—lui, le, se, eux, A nous? 


No. 3 


t; Give the tises of au, & la, & I’, and aux plural, with an 
txample of each, 


2, Put into French :— 

Who had my pen? 

The book which thou hast. 

The thimble that she had. 

What have you? 
3. Write out the imperative mood of avoir and étre. 
4. Translate :— 


Your hat is in my room. 

She is in France. 

We shall be in London. 

He is the tallest boy in the school. 


§. Write the future indicative of vendre and the im- 
perfect of porter. 


6. Translate :— 


We shall dine at one. 

The baker sells bread. 

Give this pencil to your brother, 
We had a walk to-day. 





No. 4 


1, What articles are used to distinguish the gender of 
French nouns? Give a list of them in the singular and 
plural. 

2. Translate :— 

Oa était Phabit de ton cousin ? 

Le garcon avait une ardoise et un crayon, 
Aviez-vous les gants de Louise ? 

The young girls have the pretty dresses. 
Mad he the bad pen? 

How do you do? 


3. Write the future of avoir and the imperfect indicative 
of étre. 


4. Give the French for coffee, water, boy, clothes, man, 
house, garden, bread, sister, workman, son, and lesson. 


5. Write in singular and plural the present indicative of ~ 
porter and the future indicative of devoir. 


No. 5. 


1. Write the future of étre, the imperfect of parler, and 
the future of finir. 


2. Give the comparatives and superlatives of bon, 
mauvais, petit, bien, mal, and peu. 


3. Give the plural of frére, bijou, cheval, verrow, 
chapeau, voix, bal, genou, général, nez, détail, and enfant. 
4. Put into French :— 
They have a son and a daughter. 
The girl had an apple. 


We shall have some paper and ink. 
The shoemaker’s son is active. 


§. How is the negative expressed in French? Write 
the present indicative of ne pas parler, not to speak. 


No. 6. 
1. Translate :— 
I beg your pardon, sir ! 
What do you want, my child? 
How old are you? 


2. Give the French for thy, is, small, his, clever, 
amiable, master, strict, school, and old. 


3. Write the future of avoir and the imperfect of étre. 


4. Give sentences meen the use of the following 
prepositions :—Dans, en, 4, and de. 


_5. Give the English for bon, meilleur, beau, cher, 
digne, joli, gros, nouveau, vieux, jeune, and mauvais. 


FRENCH.—-STAGE II. 


No. 7. 
1. Translate :— 
My coat and that of my boy. 
Your house and that of the neighbour. 


His books and those of his cousin. 
Thy flowers and those of the man. 


P 2. Write the subj. present of avoir and the future of 
tre. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM, AND HOW TO TEACH IT. 


BY CHAS. BOWDEN, 


WorkKEeD EXAMPLES IN THE METRIC WEIGHT. 


Ex. 1, Express 7,239,568 decigrammes as grammes, 
dekag., myriag. and quintals, 
7,239,568 decig. + 10 = 723956'8 gr. 
- = 100 = 72395°68 dekag. 
= 100,000 = 72°39568 myriag. 
~ > 1,000,000 = 7'239568 quintals, 
Ex. 2. Write in centigrammes, 6 q., 9 myriag., 4 
kilog., 3 dekag, 
6 q. 
9 myriag. 
4 kilog. 
3 dekag. 


60,000,000 centig, 
9,000,000 
500,000 
3,000 


nuninp 


= 69,503,000 centigrammes, 
Sane EERE 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE, 


1, Add 56 q., 3 kilog., 5 decig. ; 7 millier, 8 dekag., 
94 centig.; 6 q., 7 dekag., 53 decig.; 164 kilog., 37 
dekag., 76 centig. 


2. From 3 millier 179 hectog,, take 9 quintals, 
17,392 centig, 


3. Divide 74 quintals by 96, 
4. Reduce 4 q., 56 hectog., 179 centig., to graimmies, 
5. In 16 millier, how many grammes? 


6. What should I pay for 7 millier, 6 q., § myriag, 
of coal at 18s. per m. ? 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES, 


t. Find the value of 6,291 articles at £3 2 fl, 5 m. 
each. 


2. I gave £6'592 for a cow; how many florins, 
cents, and mils respectively would that be for 19 ? 


3. If I purchase 15 horses for £223 6 fl. 8 c., how 
many could I get for £27°028 ? 


4. Find the simple interest on £64 3f. 5 c. for 4 
years at 5} per cent, per annum. 


5. I lost 3 fl. 35 m. on an article costing £ 1°25 ; 
how much was that per cent. ? 


6. Income tax is 30 mils in the £ ; what would be 
left after paying it on an income of £464'5 ? 


7. What is the length of a field containing 64 hectar. 
5 dekar. 9 ares, if the breadth be 7 hectom. 5 decam, 
4m,? : 


8. Multiply 7 kilom. 5 decam. 5 decim, by 109. 


9. Divide the cost of paving 396 ares of courtyard 
at £1 4 fl, per are equally among 25 persons, 


10. The council of a borough divided 75 hectares 
15 ares into allotments of 11 ares 5 deciar. each; how 
many such allotments were there ? 





11. What is the cubical content of a cistern 
measuring 9 dekam. 3 m. long by 4 dekam. 5 m. broad 
and 6 m. 5 decim. deep? 


12, What would be the cost of lining such a cistern 
with tiles, measuring 1 deciar. each, at £1 3 fl.'5§ c. 
per 100? 


13. What would it cost to convey goods anne 
8 kilog., 7 g., for 65 myriam, at #15 for 1 kilog. 
for 1 kilom ? 


14. How many waggons, each holding t} millier, 
can be filled from 9,287,654,375 centigrammes ? 


15. Divide 739 hectar., 1 dekar., 5 deciar., by 176, 


16, By how much does a field measuring 645 metres 
long and 136 metres broad exceed in area another 
field containing 76 deKar., 3 ares, 5 deciat.? 


17. In 392,654 decil., how many hectol.? 


18, How many 1} lit. bottles can be filled from 
36 kilolit., 5 hectol., 4 dekal, ? 


19. Turn £6 15s. 7}d, into a decimal coinage of 
4’s fl. c. and mils, 


20. In £7,294 5 fl. 3c. 5 m., how many £ s, di? 
The end 


mae” IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


A LARGE 
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PUPIL TEACHERS LATIN COURSE. 


BY L, HUXLEY, B.A., 
Classical Master Charterhouse School. 


This New Latin Course (specially written for Scholarship Can- 
didates) was begun in our issue of February 7th (No. 4, vol. X1.). 


Exercise XXIX. 

1. Vulpés quondam féli per agrds errant occurrit. 2. ‘ Salvé,’ 
inquit, ‘ optimé félium ; At quid ti, anim4l natiira timidissimum, 
in his tam périctilésis licis igis? 3 Nonné satis est tibi famem 
et sitim expléré lacté et ossibus 4 démina ditis? 4. Nonné 
cépid miriam in horreis démini est, si vénatidnis ciipidiis és? 
5. Cir tandem périciild tanti Sbis néqué agricdlarum pligis 
néqué vénatdrés cAnésque timés?’ 


Translation.—1. A fox once met a cat roaming through the 
fields. 2. ‘Hail,’ she cried, ‘ best of cats; but what are you, 
naturally a most timid creature, doing in these (so) dangerous 
parts? 3. Is it not enough for you to satisfy your hunger and 
thirst with the milk and bones given by your mistress? 4. 
Surely there are plenty of mice in your master's barns, if you 
are desirous of hunting. 5. Why, pray, do you run such risks 
and do not fear the farmer’s traps, or hunters and dogs?’ 

Grammatical Notes. —1.-The i+ stem substantives occurring 
in the following exercises are given as examples under the 
declension. 1, Though /a2s is M. or F. vnlpés is always F. Fai, 
dat. of the object after an originally intransitive verb com- 
pounded with a preposition ; ¢xrro, I run, 0, against. Such 
verbs are called 7rajective verbs. 2. Natura, ‘by nature ;’ 
tam ; an epithet, following a demonstrative pronoun, is idiomat- 
ically introduced by another demonstrative, either an adverb, as 
fam, 80, or & pronominal adjective implying ¢am, as tanius, so 
great; , so many. 3. Non- nd; nd, added to the first word of 
a sentence (not being an interrogative pronoun) asks a question. 
Nonné, expects the answer ‘ yes,’—‘ this is so, is i¢ not?’ ‘ Surely 
this is so?’ Num, expects the answer ‘no’—‘ this is not so, is 
it?’ ‘Surely this is not so?’ 4. Venationis ; objective genitive 
after cupidus, standing in the same relation to this adj. as the 
Acc. of Direct obj. does to the corresponding verb cufi-0. 5. 
Tandem, lit., ‘ at length,’ so ‘ after all’; 0d- 7-, go to meet. 


[° Retranslation.—1. A cat met a fox fleeing ( fug?- enti-) from 
(a + Abl.) the dogs. 2. ‘ Hail,’ cried he, ‘most timid (gender?) 
of foxes, where (gud) are you running so fast (celeriter), driven 
(acto- a-) by what hunger, pray, or (v7) thirst ? (‘ what—pray,’ 
quisnam, which, as an interrogative, stands first in its clause. 
The nam is indeclinable. For gui and gis, see after Ex. xxiii.) 
3. The fox, panting (an/da-, form the participle) heavily.(add 
-tér to the stem), replied to the cat, ‘I desire to satisfy neither 
hunger nor thirst, but to avoid (vifté) the hounds ; whom if I 
shall mect with (dccwrr-) I shall certainly meet (ddi-) death. 
(What is the future of -re and its compounds? - See under 4 
and é stems.) 
Exercise XXX. 

1. ‘Ego quéqué,’ respondit félés, ‘vulpis mort, vénatidné 
maximam cipio véluptitem. 2, Taedét mé lactis et dssium 
siné Aliqué labdré acceptérum ; miiris etiam vénandd imdrem 
vénandi auxi, 3. Animalid minGrd séqui mé délectit. 4. 
Carnem caniciilérum et dvium ciipio; Iti montis pérerrans, 
fimem, sitim, tempestités omnis, seu vim imbrium seu noctium 
frigiis, ficilé tilér6; piscis etiam ex amnium undis unguibus 
meis cipio. 

Translation.—1. ‘1 also,’ replied the cat, ‘ like a fox (lit., in 
the manner, see Ex. xxii. 3; mds as Adnds), take the greatest 
pleasure in hunting. 2. I am tired of the milk and bones got 
without any trouble; by hunting mice I have even increased’ 





my love of hunting. 3. It delights me (tr. I love) to chase the 
smaller animals. 4. I long for the flesh (see decl. of Admo) of 
rabbits and birds; so, roaming over the mountains, I easily 
endure hunger, thirst, and all storms, whether the violence of 
showers or the cold of night ; I even catch fish from the waves 
of rivers with my claws. 


Grammatical Notes.—2. Taedet, an impersonal verb ; constr. 
‘It weafies me (acc.) of milk (obj. gen.). Other impersonals of 
the same class will be noticed as they occur. Ossium, the other 
cases of os, bone, are from stem oss-, not ossi-, Venando—venandi, 
the only other cases of the neut. verb-noun (Gerund = ‘doing’ 
or ‘ought to be done’); venandum (noun). Axx, pf. of auge-. 
3. Seu, contr. for si-vé, either if...or if ; -v2 is to wil (or) as -né 
(Ex. xxix.) to nin. 4. Jmbrium, see decl.; facile, the exception 
to the rule given, Ex. xxix. Retrans, 3. It is the neut. acc. used 
as an adverb, and must not be confused with the -7 of adverbs 
from o- stems. 


Retranslation,—1. * Are you tired of hunting ?’ said the fox 
2. ‘I am tired of rabbits’ flesh,’ replied the cat, ‘ (but) not of 
hunting rabbits and birds and mice. 3. Water I do not love, 
but led on (adducto-) by the desire (ci{piddn-) of fish (pl.) I even 
wet (mddéfici-) the skin (fel/i-, F.) of my legs (criir-, N.) with 
the water of swift rivers. 4. All these animals, whether wan- 
dering in the fields or swimming (ndfa-) in the river, I easily 
catch with my claws. 


Exercise XXXI. 


1. Tum vulpés, ‘At si cinibus dé imprivis6 occurrés, quémodo 
potéris Evidére. 2. Ego quidem millé scio médds, 3. Canés 
per multgs ambigés diico; vii duplicdta séquentis fallo ; saepe 
in litébris sub terra mé condo; saepe amnem dénato, néqué 
vestigid néqué ddérem hostibus meis tam sigicibus rélinquo.’ 
4 ‘Ego autem,’ respondet félés, ‘iinum sdlum scio évadendi 
médum. 5. Simiil-atqué laitritum audio cinum, his meis ungui- 
bus fisus, arbérem scando. 


Translation.—1. Then the fox (said) ‘ But if you (shall) unex- 
pectedly fall in with the hounds, how will you be able to escape? 
2. I at least know a thousand ways. 3. I lead the hounds 
through many windings; by doubling (my track) I deceive them 
pursuing ; often I hide myself in a lurking-place underground ; 
often I swim down a river, and leave neither tracks nor scent to 
my (so).keen enemies.’ 4. ‘ But I,’ replies the cat, ‘know only 
one way of escaping. 5. As soon as I hear.the baying of 
hounds, trusting to these claws of mine, I climb a tree.’ 


Grammatical Notes.—Dé, prep. with Abl., down, from, con- 
cerning ; im-pro-visd, the un-fore-seen. 2. A/i//?, an indeclinable 
adj. In the plural it is a neut. i- stem subst. mi/li-a, followed 
by a partitive genitive: thus, mille equités 1,000 cavalry, but 
duo millia equitum, 2,000 cavalry ; decem millia equitum, 10,000 
cavalry. 3. Seywentis. Notice that deponent verbs have the 
active present participle. atebrac, F., only pl. Vestégia, o- 
stem. 5. Simul atque; atgue generally means ‘and,’ how does 
it come to mean ‘as’? ‘This is best seen from the Latin of 
* This is the same as that’; in full, //éc est idem atque illud est 
idem, * This is the same and that is the same.’ Dropping one 
est and one idem as superfluous, we get ‘ Hoc est idem atque 
illud,’ or with the verb in its usual place, * Hoc idem atque illud 
est! Similarly, ‘ Z/oc simul (facie) atque illud (simul) facio, 1 
do this at the same time as (I do) that.’ Thus simul atgue = as 
soon as, and our sentence in the Exercise = Scando arborem 
simud atque audio canes simul, So atqgue = as after a word im- 
plying ‘same’ (kind, time, place). 5. Fisws takes an ablative 
(connected with the ablative of material) instead of the dative 
which follows most verbs of trusting (Ex. xxvii. 1). But the 
compound con-fido takes the dative, like those in xxix. 1. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON ‘PAYMENT.’ 
BY MRS, W. H. WIGLEY, 
Formerly Lecturer on Method at Cheltenham Training College for Schoolmistresses, 
STANDARD IV. ‘Time, Half-an-hour. 





BLACKBOARD 
HEADs, MATTER AND METHOD, SUMMARY AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 





I.—Our wants are | Teacher draws the attention of the children to their own comfortable feelings and | Write on blackboard, 
supplied by means appearance, They are well fed and well clothed. How do they get these ‘Honest labour 
of honest labour. | comforts? What does father receive for his work? If father should be ill and brings gain or pay- 

could not work his ‘wages’ or ‘ payment’ would cease. What would be the ment.’ 
state of his children then? ‘Read what I have written on the blackboard,’ 


Il.—Diffirent kinds | What sort of yee does labour generally bring? There is another way of | We can make pay- 
of payment. paying for labour besides giving money. Lead the children to see how ¢hey mist ments — 
| pay by giving love. Draw from them the —— given to a sistey or brother By money. 
in service. Lead them to see that school-tea are often paid in other ways By somethin 
besides salaries by reading to them an advertisement, ‘ £60 a year and house, needed whic 
coals, and gas,’ etc. So we take money for our labour, or something that we 
should have to spend money upon. 


III.—Once there was | Tell the children of the time when money-payments would have been of little use. 
no money. How There were few shops, and great difficulty in getting from place to place. Draw 
did people manage | from them what people do even now fn ‘ out of the way’ places in our own country. 
then? If the men are working for a farmer who grows the wheat, or who feeds the sheep, 

they ask him to spare them some of the wheat or the mutton instead of money. 
Show the evil of this—where there is no competition the seller has the advantage over 
the buyer, and can charge what he likes. Tell them that in the olden times men 
belonged to those who supplied their bodily wants, as in the case of a baron and 
his retainers; or belon to the soil from which they obtained their food and 
clothing, and were bought and sold with the land. Show how taking payment in 
this way hinders people from getting on, They cannot improve their condition, 
because they consume and use all they earn, dull lazy man would get enough 
to eat and to wear, while a clever industrious man would get no more, i 
would take away all inducement to do excellently. They cannot lay up for a 
rainy day, and they are obliged to be content with what is given them, whether 
it is according to their wish or‘not. ; 


IV.—Different forms | Draw from the children the names and value of the various coins in present use. | Write — Sovereign, 
of money. | Show them some which have been done away with. Why do we not have these half-sovereign, etc. 
(a) Coins, now ? Lead the children to see that the form of our coins should be convenient, | Write—Guinea, §3.- 
not too small, as the silver penny, or too large, as the §s.-piece ; and show them iece, silver penny, 

that they should represent values easily reckoned in large or small transactions, half-farthing. 


(4) Bank-notes. Let the children see how they could manage if they wanted to carry a good deal | Bank-notes and 
of money. That bank-notes are really something like a soup ticket, or a clothing cheques are used 
ticket. The ticket must be presented, and then its value may be received. It is td save the trouble 
safer to leave a large sum of money in the bank, and only take with us the note of carrying large 
which can be changed into coin directly we need it, and can be easily carried, sums of money 
about with us, 





h ‘ Show the children that people put their whole fortune in the banks, Then, if they 
1) ogee want to pay any of it away, they keep a little book full of notes ready to send to 
the banker, asking him to pay away so much to the person who comes with these 

notes, These notes are called cheques, 


. : | Why do ie work? How is labour paid for? When there was no money, and 
ma amen foe Pav of spending it if there’ had been any, how did people —— 
What made this a bad plan? Why is it best to have money payments? How 
do we now sometimes mix up the payments for labour? y is this done? 
What are our principal money coins? Why have some old coins been done 
away with? When do people use bank-notes? Why do some people have 
cheque-books ? 








as Mrs. Wigley will shortly contribute a new and original Series of Blackboard Lessons for Mistresses. 
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Quarterly Arithmetical Tests. 


BY JOSEPH WOLLMAN, 
Head Master of the Wellgate Board School, Rotherham, 





STANDARD I,—FirstT QuaRTER. 


I, 207 2. 394 4. Aman has three 
70 122 flocks of sheep. In 
319 er one flock there are 

5 3. 767 400, in another 350, 
4I 40 and in the third 7or. 
arr How many sheep has 

he altogether ? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. 76 2. 209 4. If a bag holds 
gor 21 250 marbles, and 19 
25 ey are first taken out, 
542 3. 911 * and then 26, how 
308 many would be left? 

THIRD QUARTER, 

I. 719 2. 752 4. A boy sells 50 
98 659 papers, gives away 10, 
236 pee and loses 25. How 
987 3. 510 many will he take 
45 284 back if he started 


=F with 5 score? 


STANDARD II,—First QUARTER. 


1. What is 43 times 79, 109? 

2. 10,987 + 2,195 + 30,914 + 3,826 + 99,603 + 
87,549 | 

3. Take 777 from 60,305. 

4. Three boys counted a thousand marbles, One 
boy counted 310, and another 450. How many did 
the third boy count ? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Divide 34,250 by 5, and write the answer in 
words. 

2. Find the difference between 87,019 and 91,007. 

3. What is the product of 567 and 9,009? 

4. If I give 16 boys a dozen apples each, and then 
give 12 of them 3 extra each, how many apples do I 
want ? 

THIRD QUARTER. 


. Find the twelfth part of 93,400. 
. 67,589 X 980. 
. From 70,000 take 54,321. 

4. A gentleman bought a house for 505 pounds. 
He spent 60 pounds on it, and sold it for 600 pounds, 
How many pounds did he gain? 


eo vn 


SranparD III,—First QuaRTer. 
1. 761,915 — 39. 
2. How often can 171 be taken from 327,465 ? 
3. What is the product of 76,502 and 7,090 ? 


4. If a grocer buys 407 pounds of sugar at two- 
pence a pound, and 765 pounds at threepence a 





SECOND QUARTER. 


1. What is the 79th part of 391,208 ? 


2. £98 138s. ofd. + £617 58. g}d. + £204 
108. ia + £571 19s. 23d. + £9 19s. 94d. + £100 
os, 63d, 


3. If a train travels 25 miles an hour, how long 
will it take to go a distance of 475 miles ? 

4. Take £90 tos. 63d. from the difference between 
£980 ros, ojd, and £9,080 os. rogd. 


THIRD QUARTER, 


1, Find the sum of £749 16s. 2$d., sixty-nine 
pounds nineteen shillings and ten pence, one hundred 
thousand pounds, £6 gs. 114d., two hundred and 
nine pounds seventeen shillings and six pence, and 
£1,701 2s, 10}d. 

2. Divide three-quarters of a million by 789. 

3. Take thirty-nine thousand two hundred and 
seventeen pounds seventeen shillings and ninepence 
halfpenny from seven hundred and sixty thousand 
nine hundred and ten pounds sixteen shillings and 
fivepence farthing. 

4. The third class fare for a certain journey is 
5s. 6d., and the second class fare*half as much again. 
Find the fare for one second class and two third class 
passengers, 


STANDARD IV,—First QuARTER. 


1. Divide £97,013 14s. 10}d. by 670. 

2. What is 2,304 times £74 1s. g}d.? 

3. James saves 10}$d, a week, and his sister, 9d. How 
much more does James save than his sister in 3 years ? 

4. Express the difference between two five pound 
notes and seven guineas, in shillings. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. How often can I take 17s. 54d. out of £42 
15s. 54d.? 

2. Convert a million ounces to tons, &c. 

3. Find the sum of 119 guineas, 27 half-guineas, 10 
half-crowns, and 511 farthings. 

4. Suppose a penny is an inch in diameter, how 
many pennies can be placed on a table which is 9 feet 
long and 2} feet wide? 


THIRD QUARTER, 


1. Reduce 2 bus. 1 pk. 2 qts, 1 pnt, to quarter-pints. 

2. If 8 lbs. of tea at 3s, 4d. per lb. is mixed with 
12 lbs. at 2s. 6d. per lb., what is the mixture worth 
per Ib. ? 

3. Reduce 504,809 sq. in. to sq. poles, &c. 

4. A square field is a quarter of a mile long. Sup- 
pose a boy walks 110 yards in a minute, how long will 
it take him to go round the field ? 


STANDARD V,—First QUARTER. 


1, Find the cost of 769? cwt. at £6 16s, 10d, 
per cwt, 
2, What is the value of a crop on 5eac, 2 ro. 





pound, how many pennies does he require ? 


17 sq. po. at £5 18s; 4d. per acre? 
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3- What would a railway cost, if it was 60 miles 
long, at £10 38. 4d, a yard? 


4, What is the cost of 6 bus, 1 pk, 1 gal, 2 qts. at. 


#30 per quarter? 
Seconp QUARTER. 
1, If 40 stones cost £90 15s, 6d., how many lbs, 
can be bought for 4544 13s. ? 
2, What will be the rent of a cottage for 11 yrs. 3 
lunar mnths, 1 wk. at £5 6s. 2d. per annum ? 
3- If 20 men can doa piece of work in 18 days, 
how many men will do half the work in 15 days? 
4. Make a bill for:— 
72 sheets at 17s. per pair; 
22 ties at at 4 for 64d.; 
§ doz. collars at 54d. each ; 
1 gross handkerchiefs at 2s. 6d. for half-a-dozen ; 
74 dozen show-cards at 3 for 44d, 


THIRD QUARTER. 

1. Simplify (¢ + § > 5) — (1 — §). 

2. Take the least fraction from the greatest of :— 
w To Hb }. 

3. If the poor-rate on a house rated at 60 guineas is 
#2 8s. 63d., what amount of poor-rate will be paid 
on a farm rated at £1,904? 

4. A girl had a piece of ribbon a yard in length, 
After cutting off 6 inches and then 4 inches, what 
fraction of the ribbon was left ? 


STANDARD VI,—FirstT QuarTER, 
1. Simplify :— 
2} — 2 of 1% 
Forse 
2. Divide ‘163 by ‘06, 
3. Simplify :— 
3°375 X-*125 
00625 
4. What is the difference between ¢ of 2 tons 
15 cwt, and # of 19 cwt. 3 qrs.? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Reduce } of 3 tons 7 cwt. 2qrs. to the decimal 
of 875 of 5 tons, 

2, A person after paying a poor-rate of rod. in the 
pound had £728 6s. 8d, remaining; what was his 
income ? : 

3. Express 3'0875 0; 15} miles in yards, 

4. How much will it cost to travel 715 miles, if it 
cost 3°35416s. to go 11°5 miles? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. One tap will fill a cistern in 4 hrs, 30 min,, and 
another will empty it in 5 hrs. 20 min, If both are 
set running together, how long will it be before the 
cistern is full ? . 

2, What will £547 10s. amount to in 3} years at 
6 per cent.? + 

3. Tom worked 9 hours a day for 12 days, and 
Harry 64 hours a day for 18 days, ‘They earned 
£11 §s. together, Find the share of each, 

4. If £680 16s. 8d. was put in the bank, and the 
amount in four years was 4789 15s. 4d., simple 
interest, what was the rate per cent, ? 

















































STANDARD VII.—First QuARTER, 


t. In what time will £357 14s. 2d. amount to 
4432 168, 6$d. at 34 per cent. per annum ? 

2, Ataconcert 200 paid half-a-crown, go paid a 
shilling, and 300 paid sixpence. If a thousand per- 
sons were present, what was the average charge for 
the remainder, the takings being £46 16s, 8d. ? 

3- A has 24 miles start of B, A goes 4} miles an 
hour and B 5$ miles an hour, In what time will B 
overtake AP 

4. Eight pounds of tea at 1s, 10d, per Ib, 54 Ibs. 
at 3s. 4d,, and 5% lbs. at 3s. 6d. are mixed together. 
What is the value per Ib. of the mixture? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Three men, A, B, and C, entered into partner- 
ship. A put into the business £7,400 for six months, 
B £5,900 for a year, and C £14,400 for six months. 
How should they divide a profit of £1,890? 

2, A plumber sold 96 cwt. of lead for £109 2s. 6d., 
and gained 12} per cent, What did it cost him 
per cwt, ? 

3. What sum will gain 4167 in 6 years at 5 per 
cent, simple interest ? 

4. A shopkeeper bought 500 articles for £20, and 
intended selling them at a gain of 15 per cent., but 20 
of the articles were damaged. At what price each 
must he sell the remainder to gain what he intended? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1, What is the difference in income from investing 
£172,80 in the 4 per cents, at 108, or in the 54 per 
cents, at 144? 

2. What will be charged for flooring a room 21 ft, 
8 in. long and 17 ft. wide at 33d. per sq. foot ? 

3. If oranges are bought at 5s. a hundred, and sdld 
at’8d, a dozen, what is the gain per cent, ? 

4. What sum must be invested in the 4} per cents, 
at 117 to produce an income of £78 17s, 6d, half- 
yearly? 


ANSWERS, 
STANDARD I, 
First. SECOND, THIRD, 
1. 642 1,552 2,085 
2. 272 ee 93 
3 727 603 226 
4 15451 sheep. 205 marbles 15 papers 
STANDARD II, 
First. SECOND, THIRD, 
I. 3,401,687 6,850 7,750 
2. on 3,983 66,237,220 
3. 59,528 5,108,103 15,679 
4. 240 marbles 228 apples 35 pounds, 
STANDARD III, 
First. SECOND, THIRD. 
I, 19,536 +41. 4,952 £102,737 6s. 4d. 
2. pte times, £1,602 8s, 54d, 980 + 450 
3. 542,399,180 19 hours, 721,692 18s, 73d, 
4- 3109 pennies £8,0090s,0}d, — 19s. 3d. 


For completion of Quarterly Tests, see page 283. 
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B@ IMPORTANT NOTICE. “a 


The Editor has the pleasure to announce that with the JULY Part 
of this Magazine a Large 


STANDARD Ill. FREEHAND 


EXAMINATION TEST, 


Size, 223 in. by 174 in 
will be given away. In the same part will also be begun a Series of . 


WORKED-OUT KEYS TO 


All Pupil-Teachers’ Questions, } !.luding all 












OC ee 







—_ _—< OTE NI SI A EG RE ad pte 






All Scholarship Questions, Years and 
All Certificate Questions, both Sexes, 
AND 
All Matriculation Questions of the London 
University. : 














Other Features of JULY Number (ready June 24th). Price Gd. 
Systematic Study for Pupil Teachers (all Years). 
A Twelve Months’ Scholarship Course (both 


Sexes). 


A Six Months Certificate Course (all Years and 
both Sexes 


Thorough | Preparation for Matriculation Exa- 
mina 
















On the Teaching of Elementary Geometry. 
(Illustrated.) By Water P. Worxmay, M.A., B.Sc., Smith’s Prizeman, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Master of Kingswood School, Bath. 


Standard Needlework. By Miss Warren. 
Students’ Needlework. By Miss Locn. 


Blackboard Science Lessons for Standards 
I, and II, By Dr. Rost. Steeve, M.A., B.Sc. 









ga Arrangements are pending with distinguished Scholars, Teachers, and 
Examiners, particulars of which will be announced in our next issue. 
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The 1891 Scholarshiy Examination, 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A. 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother-Tongue,’ 
Author of ‘Elements of English,’ ‘Entertaining Readere.' 





SCHOLARSHIP ENGLISH—(continued), 


AMONG other requirements our readers are expected to 
have a fair knowledge of the ordinary Teutonic, Latin, 
and Greek Prefixes, Roots, and Affixes. 


Most of the .TEUTONIC PREFIXES betray their own 
meanings, but those of the subjoined list are more or less 
disguised, and demand therefore special attention :— 


A = on, as a-board, a-dying. 

Be = by, used (a) intensively—be-quest, be-dizen. 
(6) to make Transitive Verbs, as 

be-friend, be-moan. 

Of = from, as off-scouring. 

For = thoroughly, as forlorn. 

Over = more than, as overmuch, 

Under = \ess than—under-rate. 


With = against, from, as with-stand, with-hold. 
= back, as withdraw, 


The LATIN PREFIXES which are changed in termina- 
tion through assimilation to the initial letter of the Root 
require most care. The typical instances are ad, con-, 
and in-, , 

Ad may become ac-, af, ag-, al-, am-, an-, ap-, ar-, 
as-, at-, 2 

Con- (Latin, cum = with) may be changed into co/-, 
com-, COr-, CO-, coun-, Cum-. 

Jn- also appears as i/-, im-, ir-. 

The examinee should be prepared with lists of words 
illustrating these transformations. 


The most common GREEK PREFIXES are about twenty- 
five in number. The appended list requires attentive 
study because of the frequent metamorphosis : — 


Apo-, auto-, acata-, en-, eu-, para-, syn-, 
The Roots required are too numerous to allow o 
profitable selection. 
The SUFFIXES are not so oc gat as the Affixes, 
and must be studied from a manual. 


Those given underneath assume various forms, which 
will puzzle the non-industrious ;— 


TEUTONIC AFFIXES : -ard, -er-, -hood, -ing, ship, -fast, 
~el, -en. 


LATIN AFFIXES: -ar, -cle, -e/, -ice, -ion, -on, -our, -able, 
-tl, -ose, -ate. 


GREEK AFFIXES : -é¢, -#z¢, -sis, -ma, -le. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE.—This branch of 
English is much too extensive in scope to allow anythi 
like detailed questions to be set, or queries upon indi- 
vidual words to be propounded. Exceptions to this rule 
are the words which and i#s. It will be well also to 
know the origin of our commonest inflections (such as the 
Possessive, ‘-’s’) and the — when, under the shock 
of foreign invasion and the influx of aliens, the native 
Teutonic igflections were copiously shed, giving way to 
auxiliaries and particles, and changing ‘Our Mother 
Tongue’ from a synthetical to an analytical one. The 
power to apply various tests in order to discover whether 
any given word is indigenous or not will be tested. 

Finally, the different meanings and uses of such words 
as—a, the, above, after, all, as, before, both, but, dear, for, 
half, like, no, now, off, only, out, right, since, that, then, 
till, to, very, worth, and yet, must be well understood. 




































The student may profitably employ himself by con- 
structing, ready to hand, typical sentences embodying 
the above words used in as many ways and exerting as 
numerous functions as possible, 


WEEK COMMENCING 18TH May, 1891. 





Turrp Hour. 





| Days. | First Hour, | secon Hour. 
- — — — 
Dates from | 


| 
| Problems leading | 




















| to Simultaneous 1763 A.D, to | : 
|; M. Equations or | 1783 A.D. and | — = 
| Preparation of | Revision of ary 
Food. Dates, 
| Euclid, Book II.,| Geography of | Revise 
or | West Indies | Geography of 
| Flannel Sampler. | and Honduras,| Englan 
SUEAGE) CERES GUEETeaes EE 
| The Syllabus 
Ww | — | for Music, Greek Prefixes 
2 Stocks, | First Year and Affixes, 
| Teachers. 
ed 
Quadratic : : 
Tu, | Equations or al ae 7 
’ Economy of Be nN A | a h 
(Clothing Material. a. 
| “I Do: ai = Eto * 
Deductions on ; 
“ Latitude, 
F. Euclid, Book II., Longitude and _Any 
or the Tides Arithmetic. 
Flannel Sampler. : 
| pee eee ve 
Revise | 
P | How | , , 
s, _| Problems of or "y | to sm 
| Motion, Lancastrian |, ba... 2 Prepositions. 
| Period, | 
| 








REMARKS ON ROUTINE, 


~ (@) PROBLEMS LEADING TO SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS. 

Hamblin Smith, p. 163, Example LXXVIII., sums 58 to 61, 

Charles Smith, p. 87, Example XXI., sums 16 to 21, 

Todhunter, p. 155, Example XXV., sums 3 to 7. 

QUADRATIC EQUATIONS, 

Hamblin Smith, p. 187, Examples XCIV, to XCVII., sums 

1, 4 in each, 

Charles Smith, p. 167, Example XLV., sums 1, 3, 5,51, 53) $5. 

Todhunter, p. 175, Example XXVII., sums 1 to 6. 

(4) ARITHMETIC. 

(Men) Pendlebury.—(1) P 3 305, Example CLXXXIX, sums 
7s 


3 to 8. (2) pp. 2 268, Example CLXXI., sums 

‘Ty 3s 5» 7s Oy UM. 

Women) Dixon and Beach.—(1) pp. 190 to 192, Example 
( P P 


XXXV., any sums not previously worked. (2) p. 208, 
Example XXXVIIL., sums 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 


(c) History. 

Sanderson, pp. 326 to 339. 

Ross, pp. 390 to 402. 

(d@) GEOGRAPHY. 

Moffatt.—{) pp. 351 to 355. (2) pp. 12 to 15, and pp, 68 
and 69. 


Anderson,—{1) pp. 183 to 186, (2) pp. 17, 18, 23, and 24. 
(e) ENGLIsH. . 
Dr. Beach's * Elements of English’—(1) pp. 185, 186, 200. 








(2) pp. 86 and 87, 
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(7) LATIN. 

Read Afr. Huxley's Article, and revise ‘ De Bello Gallico.’ 

FRENCH. 

Professor Drrqaué’s French Course, pp. 163 to 170, and revise 
*La Jeune Sibérienne.’ 

(g) CLoTHtINne. 

Hughes's Domestic Economy, pp. 206 to 210, 377 to 388, and 
359 to 409, 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS, 
I 


39 (x# — 42° + gx? — 1), , 
(a) Reduce 65 (a . ar = ;) to its lowest terms, 





Ans, $x - x — 3 8 Al 
a+ xi + Br +t 
(4) Simplify (F> epee ¥) = +r 
e+ay arty a* + oxy 
Ans, —3* _, 
ax +y 
———— 
2. Solve the equations :— 
(a) SE— 33 - $(3 + *) —4-S>7 Ans. x = 11. 


em ay, aer— Wy _ 
(¢) 3 : os + aor! had at) Ans, x = 13, =o 


3ly — jor + Ill = 0 


3. (a) If the square described on one of the sides of a triangle 
be equal to the squares described on the other two sides of it, 
the angle contained by these two sides is a right angle. 

(4) PQRS is a rectangle, T any point ; show by Book I, 
Prop. 47, that the squares on TP, TR are together equal to the 
squares on ‘TQ, TS. 

4. (a) What is the objection to the use of algebraical pro- 
cesses in demonstrating the propositions of the second book ? 

(6) In every triangle, the square on the side subtending an 
acute angle is less than the squares containing that angle by 
twice the rectangle contained by either of these sides, and the 
straight line intercepted between the perpendicular let fall on it 
from the opposite angle and the acute angle, 


. The sum of the sides of a triangle is 24 feet ; one side is 
8 feet long, and the area of the triangle is 24 square feet. Find 
the lengths of the two other sides. Ans. 10 feet and 6 feet. 


6. Find the value of 5°03125 of £1 6s. 8d. minus 6°04 of 
Ans. 


118. 54d, £6 14s. 2d. 


7. The fore wheel of a carriage is 6 ft. 5 ins. round, and the 
hind wheel is 9 ft. 2ins. round. How far must the carrmge 
travel before each wheel shall have made a number of complete 
turns? How many times will this happen in 7 miles ? 

Ans. 21 yds. 1 ft. 2 ins. 





576. 


8. Show that the area of a triangle whose sides are in the 
ratio of 3 : 3: 4 isgreater than ¢ of the area of a square 
described on one of the shorter sides. 


Ans. They are in the ratio of Vg to 2. 








9. Give a short sketch of the reign of William IV., with dates 
of the three leading events. 

10. What do you know of the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, and 
the battle of Isandula? 

11. How does the parallelism of the earth’s axis affect the 
seasons? 

12, Briefly state how tides are generated, and give instances 
of places where the tide reaches its maximum and minimum 
heights. 

13. What are the meanings of :— 


Altus, Dies. Fella, 
Bonus, Duco. Spiro. 
Civis. Fido, Veho. 


14. Arrange in classes the following authors, under the heads 
of Poets, Essayists, Historians, Novelists :— 

Charles Kingsley, Thackeray, Keats, Shelley, Macaulay, 
Robinson, Mackintosh, Gibbon, Campbell, Scott, Hume, Thomson, 





15. Itis stated in the Instructions to H,M. I that 
‘the teaching of English should be supplemented by simple 
exercises in Composition.’ How may this be best done in 
Standard III,? 


16, State the requirements of the Code in the Geography of 
Standards IV. and, V.; and say how Geography may be 
made useful and interesting to children, 


17. — how you would make (a) Barley Water, and 
(4) Beef ‘Tea, 

18. What are some of the chief considerations to be attended 
to by a teacher with a view to the preservation of own 
health and that of her scholars during the hours of school work ? 


19, Write in Large-hand six lines of— 
‘ Beautiful Caligraphy,’ - 
and in Small-hand six lines of— 
‘ All that glitters is not gold.’ 


20, ScotcH Cope. 
(a) What are the languages which English has laid under th 
heaviest contribution in order to enrich its vocabulary? Give a 

few instances in each case. 

(4) Define similar segments of circles, Bisect a given are. 
Find the point through which all the lines bisecting the Aight angle 
in all right-angled upon the same base and on the same side of 
it must pass. 

(ce) Account for the frequent alliances betwecn France and 
Scotland, and mention any wars with England undertaken in 
pursuance of this policy. 

(d@) What is the approximate. extent and population of the 
British Empire? What are the chief coaling stations? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. V. (Huddersfield).—It would be a very risky proceed- 
ing, and could only be indulged in in a highly-staffed and 
efficient school. 


Novice (Exeter).—Begin at the lower Standards, and 
let the non-capables gradually work themselves out. It 
is utterly impossible to reform a neglected school in 
twelve months, 


L. U. T. (Tipton)—Most probably the Department 
would grant permission, Your correspondent should 
apply at once, stating the circumstances, 


EGER (Derby).—H.M. Inspector would postpone the 
examination if apprised early enough. 


Non. (Newcastle), B— (Manchester), E, F. G, (Black- 
pool), and others. 


‘De BELLO GALLICO:’ 


Chapter r. Translate gui as they who, and take 
they as subject to incolunt tertiam. 


Chapter 2. M. Messala, etc. = Ablative Absolute ; 

*Persuasit eis id facilius hoc’ = He persuaded 

them [to do] this, the more easily on this 
account, ¢ 


Chapter 3. ‘ Probat illis perficere conata esse per 
facile factu’ = He proves to them [that] to execute 
their undertakings to bevery easy to be done ; ‘ factu’ 
= supine of facio. 


Chapter 4. ‘ Oportebat nam sequi damnatum ut 
cremaretur igni.’ It behoved the punishment to 
follow him-having-been-condemned, that he be burnt 


by fire, sequi = infin. of deponent sequor. 


Chapter 6. ‘Existimabant sese vel persuasuros 
Allobrogibus (quod viderentur nondum bono animo 
in Romanum populum) vel coacturos, ut paterentur 
eos ire per suos fines.’ = They thought themselves 


either about-to-persuade the Allobroges (because 
they appeared not yet well dis towards the 
Roman people) or to compel [them] they should 
allow them to go through their territories. 
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Other passages have been ‘crowded out,’ but will 
appear in subsequent weeks. 
he most literal renderings have been given (even to 
the verge of barbarism) in order to assist our correspond- 
ents to follow the Syntax. 


(To be continued.) 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
CIRCULAR TO TRAINING COLLEGES— 
MODIFICATION OF SYLLABUS, 

Whitehall, 6th May, 1891. 
S1r,—In view of the representations which have been made 
to the Department by the authorities of several training colleges 
respecting the selection of books to be studied by candidates for 
the Certificate Examination, my Lords have determined to 
modify the requirements of the syllabus, both for male and 
female students, in the manner following :— 


SECOND YEAR.—PART I. 


School Management— 
6. Herbert Spencer on Education, Chapters 2 and 3 ; or, 
Locke’s Thoughts concerning Education, Sections 140 to 
195 inclusive. 
Alternative questions will be set on these two books, and students 
will be required to answer questions relating to one book only. 


Turrp YEAR.—Part I, 


In 1891 ¢wo of the three following special subjects :— 
The Life and work of Dr. Arnold. 
Quick’s Educational Reformers. 
Bain’s Education as a Science. 
The paper will be divided into three sections, and students will be 
required lo answer questions tn two only. 
These regulations will take effect at the Christmas examination 
next ensuing.— 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. W. KEKEWICH. 


| 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 
April, 1891. 





END OF FIRST YEAR, 
F Arithmetic. _(Boys.) 
1. 3. 
2, 06975 
3- 3274 francs 
abt y= ie 
(GiRLs.) 
I. 15s. 7}d. 
Z «4d 
he ee 
=. oe 
9 7 6 
* 9 0 
a eS 
£17 12 4 
3. 10}f. 
4. 1,287. 
" END OF SECOND YEAR. 


(Boys.) 
1. £224 on od. 504. 
8 6s, 8d. 
360 miles at 1d. 
120 — at 2d. » = average cost 
40 miles at 4}d. 
’ 13d. mile. 


£72- 








(GIRLS,) 
I. I. 
2. e050 and Tr 
3- 100f yards, 
4 1 §s. od, 
END OF THIRD YEAR, 
(Boys,) 
I. 20 days. 
2. 6 days. 
3+ 138 °/o. 
4. Three definitions : £6,090; £2,610; £1,450. 
(GIR Ls.) 
1. 60 yards, 
2. £4,989 12s. od. 
3. £2 7s. 6fd. 
4. 6°25. 
Algebra. (Boys.) 
2 (7). (0? + a’) (6 + a) (6— a) 


a(a — 6) 
(ii), —- A — a? + 4qa—b 
2 (a* + 1) (@— 1) 


3 (7). # = 3h. 
(i). x = 58. 
4. 2 — ab — 4a°l’” 
Mensuration, (Boys.) 
I. ifs 
2. £96 6s 





QUARTERLY ARITHMETICAL TESTS—contd, 


STANDARD IV, 


First. SECOND. 
1, £144 18s. 11d. + 513 q. 49 times 
2. £170,704 16s, 27 tons 18 cwt. 4 Ibs, 
3 9s. 6d. £140 18s, 14d, 
4- 53 shillings 3240 pieces, 

THIRD, 
I. §96 qr.-pints. 3. 128q. po. 26 sq. yds. 
4 8q. ft. 89 sq. in, 

2. 28. 10d, 4. 16 minutes, 


STANDARD V.—First, 


. £5,266 7s. 53d. 3. £1,073, 600. 
2. £300 Os. rid, 4. £24 23. g}d, 


SECOND, 
I. 3,360 lbs. 
2. £59 14s. 4)d. 
3. 12 men. é 
4- £31 10s, + 12s. 54d. + £1 7s. 6d. + £3 + 11s. 3d. = 
437 1s. 2}d. 
THIRD, 
1. vy. 3- £73 78. Sd. 
2.33 4. $i. 
STANDARD VI, 

First, SECOND. THIRD. 
I. Igy 15428571. 28 hrs. 48 min, 
2. 2°45. L360. £55 5s. 34, 
3. 67°5. 84,227 yards. ——- -sy 
4. I tongcwt. 21 lbs, £10 8s. 64d, 4 per cent, 

STANDARD VII, 
First. SECOND. THIRD, 
A. £416 §s. ; 

t. 6 years. B. hon 1s ; C. £810, £20. 
2. 4d. a Os. 2}d. £5 158. 14d. 
3. 3 hrs..20 mia. 55 138. 4d, 11} per cent. 
4. 28. 9d. 11$d, £4,101 108, 
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Gests in Mental Arithmetic. 





STANDARD I, 


1. Add twice 20 and twice 30. 100 
2. Add half of 20 and half of 30. 25 
3. Take 25 from 100, 75 
4. How many are 5 dozen? 60 
5. What would 5 dozen oranges cost at 6d. a 
dozen? 2s. 6d, 
6. How many could you get for 1s. ? 24 


7. If you bought one, what change would you get 
out of 1s, ? 113d. 
8, What would half-a-pound of butter cost at 1s, 8d, 
a pound ? 10d, 
g. What would 2 pounds cost ? 3s. 4d. 
10. What is the cost of 3. quarts of milk at 2d. a 
pint ? 1S, 
11. What would 4} pints cost ? 9d, 
12. How many quarts could be bought for a 
florin ? 6 


STANDARD II, 


Add 3 score and 6 dozen, 132 

How many must you add to that to make 150? 18 

How many score are there in 150? 

. What would 150 oranges cost at a halfpenny 

each ? 6s. 3d. 
5. What would they cost ata penny each? 123s, 6d, 
6. What must you add to that to make a sovereign ? 


Fon 


7s. 6d, 

7. If 4 Ib. of tea cost 8d., what would # Ib. 
cost ? 2s, 
8. What would r Ib. cost ? as. 8d, 


9. How many twopenny loaves could: you buy for 
as. 8d? 16 
10. How many fourpenny ones could you buy? 8 
11, What would 7 threepenny loaves cost? 1s, gd. 
12, How many could you get for a crown? 20 


STANDARD III, 


1. What number must be multiplied by 25 to make 
a thousand ? 40° 
2. What number must be divided by 25 to give 300? 


, 7,500 
3. How many florins could you get for 5 half- 


sovereigns ? 25 
4. How many half-crowns could you get ? 20 
5. What is the difference between 76s. and £4 10s, 

148. 


6, What is the sum of the two amounts? £8 6s. 
7. If 14s. is divided among 4 persons, what would 
be the share of each ? 3s. 6d. 
8. If it had been divided among 8 persons, what 
would each one get ? 1s. od. 
9. What would 3 gallons of milk cost at 2d. a a 


10, How many quarts could you get for hali'a. 
crown? 7 
11, What would a stone of apples cost at 4d. . ~ ? 


“a 


12, How many lbs, are there in } stone ? 











STANDARD IV, 


1. How many steps, each a yard long, would a man 
take in 3 furlongs ? 

2. How many feet are there in 29 fathoms? 174 

3. Express } Ib. + # lb. + } Ib. in ounces, 22 

4. How many Ibs, of tea at 3s. 4d. can be bought 
for £18? 108 

5. How much would 50 Ibs. cost ? 48 6s. 8d. 

6. If an army of 40,000 lost ,\;, how many returned ? 

38,000 

7. What part of a score is a dozen and a half? ¥ 

8. What part of a dozen is half a score? 

9. How many pence are there in $ of } *. : 
guinea ? 

10. Multiply ? of £1 by 4 of 10. Lb 

11. If 7 men earn £35, how many men would earn 
£100? 20 

12. If that amount is earned in 3 weeks, how much 
does each man earn weekly ? 41 138. 4d, 


STANDARD V, 


1. If a boy saves a helipenny a day, how much will 


he have in a year? 15s. 23d. 
2. How much will he have without reckoning 
Sundays ? 138. ofd, 
3. How many books at 10d, each can be 5 ra 
for £9? 216 
4 How many could you et at 74d. each ? 288 
5. If an investment of 420 guns 44 how much 
would £60 gain? Hl2 


6. How much must be invested to gain £4100 ? 


#500 
‘7. What is the difference between } and 3? * 
8. What is the sum of the fractions ? 15 
9. Express ,4, as a decimal ? 15 
10. What is ‘6 of half-a-crown. 1s. 6d. 
11. What is the interest on £650 at 3} per cent. 


for a year? #22 155. 
12. What will be the interest in nine months ? 
417 1s. 3d, 


Sranparps VI, & VII. 
Find the cost of 99 articles at 9s, 113d. each P 


= 
- 


449 78. 113d. 

2. What decimal of a ton is 3 qrs.? "0375 
3. What is *4 of £6 15s. ? 3 
4. What is ‘o4 of £6 15s. ? S. 
5. If £50 is placed in the bank, and £1 interest 
received every six months, what is the rate per cent. ? 
4 per cent, 

6. If the rate was 3} per cent., what would be 
received monthly ? as, 11d, 


7. If 4 lbs. of tea at 2s. 6d. are mixed with 2 Ibs. 
at 3s., what is the value of the mixture per oz,? 2d. 
8, At what price must it be sold per Ib. to gain 12} 
per cent. ? ¥ 
9. If a watch was sold for £10 at a gain of 3 of 
the cost price, what was the prime cost ? 8 
10. If the selling price had been £10, and } of 
the cost price had been lost, what was the prime cost ? 
£13 6s. 8d. 
11. How much would be realised by selling fines 
worth of stock in the 4 per cents, at 95}, brokerage 
being } per cent. ? 1,900 
12, What would you have to pay for £2,000 worth 
of stock, brokerage being charged ? 41,995 
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Query Column. 


Arithmetic. 

1. TEACHER.—If the planet Venus and the Earth revolve 
round the Sun in 224°7 and 365°25 days respectively, at what 
intervals will the three be in a line ? 

days 
365°25 
224°7 
140°55 : } of 224°7 days :: 365°25 days : Time 
days 
Wyess : WRB 3: 365°25 : Time 

BRM RANK 749 

937 749 = 328725 

146100 

255675 _ 

937 ) 273572'25 ( 291°96 
1374 


8617 
8433 
1342 
937 _ 
9052 
8433 _ 
6195 
5622 


573 


= 291 ‘96 cal days. Ans, 
General. 


1. Exon.—Your solution is quite correct and very clever. 
The number and log for 15.log R have evidently been omitted. 
You have given log 3°97113 twice; have you therefore left one 
out? In some questions given at the Bankers’ Final last year, 
the logs were given thus :— 

13 log 1°05 = ‘0211893 X 15 
= 2754609; 

Now the number corresponding to log ‘2754609 was not 
given, but the number corresponding to log (10 — *2754609) or 
log *7245391 was. 

Of course the number corresponding to the log could be 
obtained from the Tables, but they are always given at those 








NOTE, | 
TIME AND EAR 


rEasTrs. 
By W. G. McNAUGHT, 


Royal Academy of Music. 
TOGETHER WITH AN 


ORIGINAL ACTION. SONG 


AND 


ORIGINAL SCHOOL SONG, 


Will appear in the July Part of the 
PracTicAL TEACHER. 


Price, 6d. Post Free, 74d. 





LONDOW : 
JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, 
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Publications Rebietved, 





Recitation: A Handbook for Teachers in 
Public Elementary Schools. By Arthur 
Burrell, M.A, 


Exercises in Speech and Simple Recitations : 
Part I., for Standards I., II., and III.; Part IL, 
for Standards III. and IV.; Part IIL, for 
Standards IV. and V. and Higher Classes. 
Same Author. London: Griffith, Farran, Oke- 
den and Welsh. 


Mr. Burrell’s guide to Recitation is dedicated ‘ with 
sympathy and respect to all teachers in elementary 
schools.’ It aims at securing the more general attain- 
ment of a high standard of excellence in reading aloud 
and recitation. The author has analysed the art of 
elocution into its constituent elements, and endeavours by 
progressive exercises, beginning with what he terms 
mouth-gymnastics,’ and going on through combinations 
of vowels and consonants to teach enunciation and articu- 
lation, to more advanced practice in accent, emphasis and 
modulation. 

In the terse and pointed, oftentimes quaint and striking, 
hints, the teacher cannot fail to find much that will give 
him — help in training children in accurate and 
tasteful rendering of passages of prose and poetry. The 
collections of dialectic and other common errors of pro- 
nunciation are very full, and are accompanied by many 
excellent suggestions for their systematic correction, 
Lists of words, phrases, and sentences are given for 
repeated practice of difficult combinations of sounds 
which are apt to be mispronounced or indistinctly uttered. 
In the early exercises Mr, Burrell, who appears to have 
had wide experience, advocates the use of all varieties of 
combinations, whether they oceur in English words or not. 

The Guide contains a good selection of pieces for 
recitation graduated for the different Standards, each 
pi¢ce being accompanied by directions and comments on 
the best mode of treating its various parts. In the 
selected poems, though marks are introduced to indicate 
pauses, we note that all the ordinary signs of punctuation 
are discarded, except the note of interrogation. This 
feature we consider open to question, for it seems 
desirable that the scheme of instruction should lead on at 
least to show how pupils should interpret the ordinary 
mode of presenting picces for recitation. 

The three little books contain most of the preliminary 
exercises in enunciation, &c., ahd the passages for recita- 
tion classified according to the Standards for which they 
are suitable. These buoks being intended for the pupil’s 
use omit the hints intended for the guidance of the 
teacher. 


The Young Folks’ Song Book. 
Edition. B. H. Berkeley Score. 
George Philip and Son. 


Favourably noticed in the old notation edition, this 
will be acceptable to those who are more familiar with the 
system now so commonly used in schools. The ett 
one songs it contains have suitable words set to brig 
sparkling music, and are suitable for infants, olde 
scholars, and juvenile entertainments. 


School Hand Atlas. By J. G. Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. London: T. Nelson and Sons, 


Fifty-four maps clearly printed in colours, of a con- 
venient size, and sufficiently full for all the ordinary 
purposes of the student, well bound in cloth for half-a- 
crown! When the names of the author and the publishers 
are seen it need hardly be said that there is here ample 
value for the money. 


T-S-Fa 
London ; 
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Familiar 9 of Rrerpder Life: A Hand- 

book of Lessons in Elementary Science. 
By Joseph Hassell, A.K.C, (Lond.). London: 
Blackie and Son. 


Teachers and others who are interested in giving a 
more practical cast to the instruction supplied in elemen- 
tary schools should give this volume a hearty welcome. 
it bens a supplement to the previous work by the same 
author—‘ Common Objects and Elementary Science.’ 
The author is evidently a practical teacher, and his work, 
besides supplying a very exténsive and well-arranged 
collection op information likely to be useful to teachers in 
drawing up courses of object lessons and notes for their 
guidance, offers many excellent suggestions for dealing 
with the material provided. There is no stereotyped form 
for arranging the notes ; but while some of the lessons 
are descriptions of the actual plan of teaching, others state 
the facts simply and fully in suitable order, but leave the 
details to the teacher’s discretion. 

The lessons number nearly 250, and are so arranged 
as to form first a general course, followed by courses 
in Mechanics, Natural History, Botany, Agriculture 
Chemistry, Sound, Light, and Heat, Magnetism and 
Electricity, Domestic Economy, Common Animals and 
Plants. The general course includes eight lessons on 
‘A Letter and its Postage,’ much of the information for 
which has been obtained by actual observation at the 
General Post Office. Other lessons in this course treat 
of Money, Food Substances, Natural Phenomena, Small 
Birds, the Parts of a Plant, and several other classes of 
subjects. 

Capital illustrations are given, and may, in many cases, 
be used as copies for diagrams for the blackboard. 

The volume will prove a valuable addition to every 
teacher’s library. 


A simple method of Grammatical Analysis. 
By Louisa Drewry. London: George Bell 
and Sons. 


This book can in no sense be called a simple method 
of Grammatical Analysis. The writer says that the pages 
are an attempt to set forth the principles of analysis, and 
that they are based on the experience of many years’ 
teaching. If so, and the book is an example of that 
teaching, we must perforce pity the scholars who have 
been taught. Take for example the second page of the 
work, We have here a sentence of fen /ines containing 
all kinds of subordinate clauses, the sentence itself being 
of what the author calls a ‘Compound Complex Com- 
pound’ order, without the slightest intimation which is 
which. We think the author quite unnecessarily, and in 
contradiction to the precise meaning of many sentences, 
turns every verb into a copula and a predicate. This 
leads to such extravagances as the following : ‘Ring the 
bell’ becomes ‘ Thou be ringing the bell.’ ‘ Don’t do so’ 
is expanded into ‘ You be not doing so.’ While insisting 
upon a threefold division of the essential elements of a 
sentence, the author also falls foul of the /ndirect Object, 
after having given a test of the object which is wholly her 
own. Nearly the whole of the difficulties which the 
author seems to find are summed up in about two es, 
As a specimen of the composition and clearness of defini- 
tion suitable for learners take the following: ‘The 
Complex sentence is one (see definitions) of which some 
element is represented—any of the elements of a sentence, 
always excepting the copula, may be so represented—by 
a minor sentence, then called a subordinate sentence.’ 
To sum up, the book is not suitable for young children 
because it lacks graduation, its definitions are not clear, 
it introduces difficulties where none ought to exist, and it 
does not meet all that can be found ; it is not suitable for 
advanced students, because it adds little that is good to 
what they can find in any other work ‘of the same 
nature. So far as we can see, its only value consists in 
the thirteen pages of examples for analysis which form 
more than one-third of the book, 








Infant Ditties. By Tom Pierce Cowling. London: 
George Gill and Sons. . 
Written for infant school children, but not always 
suitable, either in words or music, if the first piece of the 
book be taken as an illustration, ¢,¢.— 
‘Sighing winds through emerald Coughs are sweeping,’ 
‘ Azure bells adown the lane are blowing,’ 
* Flow’rets in the radiant sunbeams dancing,’ 
are not sentences easily understood by children. Nor is 
the music of some such as could be easily picked up by 
children who have reached only the second stage of the 
singing syllabus. 


SCHOOL MUSEUMS 
HOW to FORM THEM. 


By RICHARD BALCHIN.: 


AND 


DECORATIVE 
NEEDLEWORK. 


By MAY MORRIS. 
Will be begun in the JULY Part 
of this Journal. 
Price 6d. (Post Free, 73d.) 








LONDON : 


JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill. 





CERTIFICATE EXAM. 


(ist or 2nd Year.) 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


No fees unless successful first time. Backward students made to pass. 
Exceptionally low terms. Addressed envelope for particulars, list of 
successes, &c., GzeorGe Henry Srarrow, Forest Gate, London, E. 





N.B.—Teachers who intend taking Papers are invited to communicate 
at an early date with Mr. Sparrow. The work for these Exams. havin 
been the eeeeey for the past eight years, with increasing success eac 
year, there is little fear of failure now. Dull students are got through 
safely, and bright ones pushed into First Division. 


The increasing demands of each year’s Exam. should warn candidates 
to engage a Coach, making a sfeciadity of his or her requirements. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS, 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
MABEL’S SONG Nakonz, in Iwo Parts, is. 6d. each, 
koh by Le 








VILLAGE 
A SONG z 2s, 
CHITHE CONCERT AT HO Se 
DOROTHY'S SONGS, y Pelsenthal, is. 6d. 


Lonvon : J, Curwen & Sons, 8 & 9, WARwick Lang; E.C, 


























































‘What CLASS SUBJECT shall | take?' By an Inspector, will be begun in the July Part of this Magazine. 
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3. Give the plurals of 
ciel, ceil, ail, aieul, travail, and bétail. 


4. Write in all bourne singular and plural, the sub- 
junctive present of recevoir and the future indicative of 
vendre, 


5. Give the French for 


(a) What book has he? 

(6) Of which lady do you speak? 
(c) At what hour will he come? 
(d@) What a beautiful garden. 


No. 8. 


1. Give the French for one, first, 


twenty-four, forty- 
second, and fifty-five. 


2. How is the plural formed with nouns ending in al 
and au? Give examples. 


3. Write the subjunctive present of vendre, and the 
conditional present of recevoir, 


4. Translate :— 


We live in a small house. 
They are very good pens. 
Henry has fourteen horses. 
To-day is the 14th of April. 


5. Give the feminine of blanc, franc, grec, sec, public, 
frais, gentil, and mou, and the masculine of belle, 
nouvelle, grosse, and longue. 


NO. 9. 


1, Translate—Qu’ as-tu dans ton panier? Ou était ma 
serviette? La viande du boucher est dure. The young 
scholars of the master have pretty flowers. Give me the 
slates of the boys. Is she in the house of a doctor? 


2. Show how you would form :— 


(a) The comparative of equality in French. 

() = superiority ” 

(c) inferiority ” ; 
(@) The superlative, relative, and absolute in French. 


3. Write out in French the comparative of ‘ good.’ 
superlative of ‘bad.’ 
‘little.’ 


” ” 
” ” ” 


What is the English for mieux, pis, moins, 
4. Give three rules used in forming the plural of nouns, 


with examples of each, Name any irregular plurals you 
know, with their meaning. 


5. Put into French;—To some bread, to fishes, to 
oranges, to some meat, to London. 


No, 10. 


1. Give the feminine singular of the following 
adjectives :—sec, faux, vieux, beau, fou, bas, nouveau, 
neuf, pareil. 


2. Give the different uses of que and le. 


3. How are the comparatives of stiperiority, equality, 
and inferiority expressed in French? Give examples. 


4. Put into French Will he haye? were you? we 
have not spoken; thou shouldst finish; are you ‘selling? 
that we may receive; let them speak, 








5. Put into French :— 


(a) We are hungry to-day. 

(6) He gave it to me yesterday. 
(c) They come here every day. 
(@) How are you? 

(e) I have a sore throat. 


No, 11. 
1. Translate into French :-— 


1. We are here to-day. 

2. She is taller than her sister. 

3. The boy had a pen and a pencil. 

4. He has a black and an old coat. 

5. I have not a handkerchief in my pocket. 

2. Give sentences in French illustrating the use of the 

following prepositions :—de, 4, avant, apres, sur, avec, 
sans, and chez. 


3. How many accents are there in French? What is 
their use? Give examples. What is the cedilla? 


4. Put into French :— 


My book—the book is mine. 
His hat—the hat is his. 
Our horse—the horse is ours ; 


and give the English for:—a la mienne, les tiens, du sien, 
aux siens, les nétres, & vos, cet, celui, ceux, celle. 
5. Write in French :— 


(a) The present indicative of avoir, 

(6) The future indicative of avoir. 

(c) The imperative of étre. 

(d@) The preterite indicative of parler. 
(e) The present subjunctive of agir. 

(f) The imperfect indicative of recevoir. 
(g) The imperative of vendre. 


No. 12, 


1. Give plurals of égal, moral, légal, royal, cardinal, 
général, spécial, and principal. 


2. What are the demonstrative adjectives in French. 
Give sentences illustrating their ‘use. 


3. Write the subjunctive present of étre, and the 
conditional present of donner, to give. 


4. Write the indicative present of aller, the indicative 
future of savoir, and the present subjunctive of apprendre. 


§. Translate:—What time is it? 
To-day is'Saturday. You are late. 
well, 


Do you hear me? 
My cousin is pretty 


—pj—— 


. 


Publications Received. 





CuURWEN AND SoN.—Music: The United Kingdom (Cowley). 

Grirriti, FARRAN, AND Co.—Macaulay's Essay on Sir 
William Temple (Crips). 

Hoimes, W. AND R.—Preparatory French Course. 

Piatt, R.—Card of the Metric System. 


Tue CAMBRIDGE UNIveRsITY Press.—The Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges, Epistle to the ‘Thessalonians 
(Findlay). 


WHITTAKER AND Co,—Whittaker’s 


Elementary French 
Reader (Davis and Thomas) 
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CATALOGUES, containing Specimens of Style, Type, and Illustrations, sent free on application. 





BELLS READING BOOK 


As Adopted by the SCHOOL BOARD for LONDON. 
REQUISITION LIST, 18or. 


INFANTS. 


Infant Primer ... 

Tot and the Cat ns 
The Old Boat House ... 
Cat and the Hen, &c. ... 


STANDARD I. 
The Three Monkeys 

The New-Born Lamb ... 

The Blind Boy ... 

Two Parrots... 


coco: 
Q@aeow 


STANDARD Il. 


Btory of a Cat ... _ 
The Dey and the Knight 
Queen Bee and Busy Bee 
Gull’s Crag oe 


STANDARD lil. 


Grimm's Tales ... 
Great Englishmen 


=o 
oo 





STANDARD IV. s. d. 
Andersen’s Tales 10 
Gatty’s Select Parab!cs io 
Great Scotsmen... 10 
STANDARD V. 
| Friends in Fur and Feathers 1 0 
Masterman Ready 1 0 
Robinson Crusoe 10 
Settlers in Canada 10 
Little Nell i. sid ii 10 
Stories from the Arabian Nights ... 1 0 
| STANDARD Vi. 
Life of Nelson «.. 10 
Scott’s Talisman Aa 10 
| Marryat’s Poor Jack ... 10 
| Sir Roger de Coverley 10 
10 


| Merchant of Venice 





The attention of Teachers is 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. By J. C. Horonin, 
B.A., Principal of Homerton Training College. Stage I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 1s, 6d, 

*The capital and numerous illustrations, and the questions followin 


each chapter, together with the convincing character of the writing, wi 
make this work universally used.’ 7eachers’ Aid. 


* For junior classes this is the best book with which we have yet met. . . 
We confidently recommend it to all masters of junior classes : they will find 
teaching from it a pleasure to themselves and their pupils.’—/rivate 
Schoolmaster. 


* All we might expect from an expert teacher.’—-Schoolmaster. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. By M. J. Barrinc- 
TON-WARD, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. 


THE CHILD’S GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. Stiff paper 
cover, 6d. On the London Requisition List. 


THE MAP AND THE COMPASS. A Reading Book and 
Geography for Standard I, Illustrated. Revised Edition. 
8d. 


THE ROUND WORLD. A Reading Book of Geography 
oe ee Illustrated, Cloth. New and Revised 
Edition. 10d, 


also called to the following :— 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By C. Penote- 


BURY, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master St. Paul's School, 
and W. S. Bearp, F.R.G.S., Assistant Master, Christ’s 
Hospital - Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PENDLEBURY’S ARITHMETIC, 8,000 Examples. 


4th Edition. Stereotyped. 
CoMPLETE, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 


Two Parts, with or without Answers, 2s, 6d. each. Part IT. 
contains COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 


The EXAMPLEs, without Answers, 3s, f 


In use at Pupil-Teachers’ Centres in Manchester, Bolton, Cardiff, Derby, 
Southwark, North Merchiston, Chester Training College, &c. Also at 
many large Public Schools, including Winchester, Wellington, Marlborough, 
Charterhouse, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, Christ's ospital, &c., &c. 


DEIGHTON’S EUCLID. Revised Edition, with 
Symbols and Abbreviations, Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. Book I., 1s. 
Books I. and II., 4s. 6d. Books I. to III., 2s. 6d. Books 
III. and IV., 1s. 6d. 

In use at ym College, Saltley College, Bradfield College, 


Glasgow High School, Portsmouth Grammar School, Preston Grammar 
School, R.N. School, Eltliam ; Harris Academy, Dundee, &e., &c. 








Head Teachers wishing to examine any of the above Readers with a view to introducing them into their_Schools, 
may obtain Specimen Copies Free from the Publishers. 





LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


ee —— 


PRINTED BY w. P, Grirritu & Sons (Limrrep), and PUBLISHED BY THE Prorrietors, Joseru Hucues & Co., 
AT §, Picrim Street, Lupcare Hit, Lonpon, E.C, 






